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COPPER. 


Why is tin preferable to other metals for lining | 


copper vessels ? 


Because it combines with copper at a much | 


lower temperature than is necessary to fuse the , 
copper alone. When vessels are tinned, they are | 
first scraped or sconred; after which they are rub- | 
bed with sal-ammoniac. They are then heated, | 
and sprinkled with pooreren resin, which defends | 
the clean surface of the copper from acquiring the 
dight film of oxide, that would prevent the adhe. 
sion of the tin to its surface. The melied tin is 
then poured in and spread about. An extremely 
small quantity adheres to the copper, which may 
perhaps be supposed insufficient to prevent the 
noxious effects of the copper as perfectly as might | 
be wished. 

Why do watchmakers prefer Dutch brass to the | 
English? 

Because of its superior ductility, which is owing | 
to the large proportion of copper contained in it; 
the Dutch being a compound of two atoms of cop- 
per and one of zinc, while the English is of equal 
parts of copper and zinc.— 7'homson 


COBALT. 
Why is cobalt extremely valuable to the manu- 
factures of porcelain? 


Because it not only produces a beautiful colour, 
but endures the extreme heat of their furnaces un- 
altered. This colour is so intense, that a single 
“aay of the pure oxide will give «. deep tint of 
lue to 240 grains of glass. Smait, or powder- 
blue, used by laundresses, consists of oxide of co- 
balt, ground impalpably with flint-glass. This is 
also used to give a blue tinge to writing and print- 
ing papers. 

Cobalt ores generally contain arsenic: they are 
so contaminated with it, that the workmen who are 
employed seldom live many years. 

Why is cabalt esp.cially valuable in the fine 
arts? 

Because its oxide forms the most pes blue 
colour that we are acquainted with. La Grange 
says that the old painters used this oxide mixed 
with oil in their paintings, which is the reason why 
the sky and drapery in some old pictures are of so 
durable a blue. 

BISMUTH. 

Why is bismuth important in the composition 
for printing types? 

Because it has the singular property of expand- 
ing as it cools; and from this expansive property 
are obtained the most perfect impressions of the 
moulds in which the letters are cast. The larger 
kind of tyes are generally made with lead and an- 
limony, in the proportion of from 4 to 16 parts of 
the former to one of the latter. 

SILVER. 

Why is silver alloyed with copper for plate and 
coin? 

Because the former metal is thus rendered hard- 
er and more sonorous, while its colour is scarcely 
impaired, 

Why does silver tarnish and blacken? 
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Because of the sulphureous vapours in the at- 
mosphere ; pure water bas no effect upon silver; 
but if the water contain vegetable or animal mat- 
ter, it often slightly blackens its surface in conse- | 
quence of the presence of sulphur. 

Why is the German ‘‘silver’? improperly 80 | 
named? : 

Because it is nothing more than the white cop- | 





per long known in China, and does not contain a | 





particle of silver; it is only an alloy of copper, 
metal, and nickel. « Although only now coming 
into known use in England, it has been no stranger 
to the manufactories of Birmingham for at last 
twenty years or more.<*" ° 

Why is plating 86 called? 

Because it is performed by the application of a 
plate of silver to the surface of copper, which is 
afterwards beaten or drawn out. Amalgam of sil- 
ver is sometimes employed for plating; it is appli- 
ed to the surface of the copper, and the mercu 
being evaporated by heat, the remaining silver is 
burnished. _ A mixture of chloride of silver, chalk, 
and pearlash is employed for silvering brass : the 
metal is rendered very clear, and the above mix- 
ture, moistened with water, rubbed upon its sur- 
face. In this way, themometer scales and clock 
dials are usually silvered. 

Why is coal gas injurious to silver and plated 
goods? 

Because of the sulphuretted hydrogen which it 
contains. 

Why is the Birmingham and Sheffield plate su- 
perior to that formerly made? 

Because the old method was by dissolving mer- 
cury in nitrous acid, dipping the copper, and de- 
pending on the affinity of the metals, by which a 
very slight article was produced. But at Sheffield 
and Birmingham, all plate is now produced by 
rolling ingots of copper and silver together. About 
the eighth of an inch in thickness of silver is united 
by heat to an inch of copper in ingots about the 
size of a brick. It is then flattened by steel roll- 
ers worked by an eighty-horse power. The great- 
er malleability of the silver occasions it to spread 
equally with the copper into a sheet of any requir- 
ed thickness, according to the nature of the article 
for which it is wanted. Plated metal, the eighth 
of an inch thick, is thus rolled by the hand into 
ten times the surface, the silver spreading equally ; 
and the plating would be perfect if the rolling had 
reduced it to the thinness of silver paper! This 
mode of plating secures to modern plate a durabil- 
ily not possessed by any plate silvered by immer- 
sion. Ronse plated goods are now sought all over 
the world, and, if fairly used, sre nearly as dura- 
ble as silver itself. Of this material, dinner and 
lessert services bave been manufactured at from 
fifty to three hundred guineas, and breakfast sets 
from ten to two hundred guineas, as sold on the spot. 


GOLD. 

Why is gold alloyed with copper? 

Because it is thus made harder than pure gold, 
and resists wear better than any other alloy except 
that with silver. 

Fifty thousand pounds worth of gold and silver 
are said to be annually employed at Birmingham 
in gilding and plating, and of course lost for ever 
as bullion. The ductility of gold is such, that one 
ounce of it is sufficient to gill a silver wire more 
than 1,309 miles long. 

Why is mercury used to separate gold and sil- 
ver from the extraneous maller found with those 
metals? 

Because, by triturating the mass with mercary, 
the gold and silver become amalgamated with it; 
and afterwards this amalgam is submitted to heat, 
when the mercury sublimes; the precious metals 
leaving in a state of purity. 

The gilding of butions is, in part, similarly ef- 
fected. Whwn the buttons, which are of copper, 
are made, they are dipped into «dilute nitric acid, 
to clean them, and then burnished with a black 
stone: they are then put into a nitric solution of 
mercury, and stirred about with a brush till they 
are quite white: an yo iy of gold and mercury 
is then put into an earthen vessel with a small 


quantity of dilute nitric acid; and in this mixture 
the buttons are stirred till the gold attaches to their 
surface : they are then heated over the fire till the 
mercury begins to run, when they are thrown into 
a large cap made of coarse wool and goat’s hair, 
and in this they are stirred about with a brush. 
The mercury is then volatilized, by heating over 
the fire ina pan. By act of parliament, a gross of 
buttons, of an inch diameter, are required to have 
five grains of gold on them; but many are defi- 
cient even of this small quantity. 

Why is false gilding so called? 

Because it is the art of applying thin leaves of 
silver, or of tin, to the substance to be gilded, and 
then rubbing them over with a yellow transparent 
color, through which the metallic splendour ap- 
pears: that is very old; and a method of affixin 
a while metal to paper, and then covering it wi 
a gold varnish, has been known in China from the 
earliest ages. It appears also to have been em- 
ployed at a very remote period for ilding leather, 
of which many specimens may be found in ancient 
leathern tapestry. 





From the Geneva Advertiser. 
STATE PRISON MONOPOLY. 





In ~v remarks hitherto on the State Prison sys- 
tem, I have contined myself chiefly to its beari 
on the rights ‘and interrest of Mechanics, but if it 
is fraught with ruin to them, does it not also furnish 
cause of alarm and terror to the public at large ? 
War and famine have been found in all civihzed 
nations, the harbinger and fruitiul source of crime. 
But in this season of profound peace and unprece- 
dented abundance, how is it that the public press 
is teeming with the most astounding disclosures of 
guilt, consisting of frauds and furgeries to an un- 
paralleled amount, arson, robbery, and mnider at- 
tended with the most atrocious and aggravated cir- 
cumstances. To every reflecting mind, not blind- 
ed by prejudice, the cause of this accumulation of 
crime must be obvious. It is interwoven with our 
whole criminal code. The state for more than 
twenty years has been sowing the seeds with a 
L.broad-cast hand, and by its course of legislation 
furnishing new facilities for its commission, and 
new inducements for foregin villains to congregate 
within our boaders. For it is a fact too notorious 
to demand an argument that our criminal law, 
while it professes to mete out punishment, actuall 
bestows a benefit, conferring on the felon the pri- 
vilege of learning a valuable trade at the expense 
of the state, with every requisite provi-ion for his 
comfort, except being distrained of his liberty dur- 
ing the process Where was the political sagacity, 
the far-reaching ken of our siatesmen, when a sys- 
tem so ruinous to individuals and pregnant with 
danger of the most appalling magnitude to the 
whole community, was matured and adopted, 
There can be but one answer to the question, 
Splendid schemes of finance, and personal or party 
ambition obscured their vision, and blinded them 
to the invitable results of the system. If any doubt 
is entertained that the effects ascribed to it are the 
legitimate fruits of our criminal jurisprudene, [I 
think a careful investigation of its details, as they 
are developed in its administration, will dissipate 
it. Take the case of the notorious Wall, wha 
recently robbed on the Auburn and Rochester 
rail road to any unknown amount, and for a } 
time with perfect impunity, by secreting himself 
in the baggage-car, and rifling the trunks on the 
anaes i had served his rst apprenticeshi 
at lock-smithing, at Sing-Sing, and had _ perfec: 
himself in the art by a second term at Auby 
where a knowledge of the chemical agents appli 





to the mechanic arts, is taught together with the 


, 
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art of rnanufacturing all the tools ant instruments 
demanded for the use of artor science. Now does 
ot every one see that men so qualified are com- 
detent to every species of forgery, whether by al- 
eration, or imitation, and to every act of villany 
which requires the opening of locks and removing 
of bolis; and will those grown callous in crime, 
with such faculties at their command, refrain from 
jts perpetration ? Let the history of the past an- 
swer. ‘The two prisons probably throw out upon 
{he community annualy three hundred men, thus 
furnished to set the law at defiance, and to depre- 
date upon the rights, rene and property of their 
fellow men. Known by face to each other as the 
result of long association in the prisons, the deli- 
vered convicts congregate in our cities and large 
villages, where they are secure from suspicion by 
entering themselves as journeymen in the shops of 
mechanics, and deliberately band together for the 
per,etration of future villanies, and should the pre- 
sent system continue twenty-five years longer, it 
will, it is believed, long before that time, have 
reached its consummation, by accumulating all 
the business now preformed by our domestic arti- 
zans at the prisons, while the burden of that whole 
system of police which is found necessary to pro- 
tect the peace of our large cities, will be imposed 
upon every village and hamlet in the state. But | 
am aware the ofi-repeted question, (and often an- 
swered too, ) what is the remedy, will be asked, as 
if the united wisdom of ihis great state had been 
exhausted upon an institution that has proved 
wholly abortive for every valuable purpose, save 
that of revenue, while it has been most prolific of 
evil. We answer, redeem the faith of the state 
— to her mechanics in the laws passed in 
835, to abolish the contract system in the prisons, 
aad turn the labor of the convicts into other chan- 
nels, which have been so corruptly evaded and 
violated, and bring the men who have trampled 
upon your statute-book, to condign punishment. 
Thus only can the majesty of the law and the 
dignity of the legislature be sustained. It is within 
the knowledge of the writer, that sixteen contracts 
(and how many more is not known,) have been 
made in direct violation of the law. Where was 
the Argus-eye of a vigilant executive, and the jeal- 





ous supervision of the legislative body, while these 
things were being enacted? Engaged in mutual | 
recriminations, they seem to have had little time 
to see that the laws were properly administered. 
But to return from this digression, there have been 
two projects submitted to the legislature, either of 
which would be as productive of revenue, greatly 
lessen the danger of the community, and remove 
every cause of complaint to the mechanic. The 
one js, to transfer the convicts to the mining dis. 
tricts.on the northern frontier. The other, to em- 

loy them: in quarrying granite on the highlands. 
fn proof that the employment of the convicts in 
mining and smelting, would be more profitalle 
than the present application of their labor, I quote 
from a letter of Mr. Barton, a gentleman largely 
engaged in the manufacture of iron in the county 
of Essex, to Gov. Seward, submitted to the legis- 
lature at the last session :—‘‘] should think I could 
employ 100 convicts at mining, at 50 cents per 
day, at the present low price of iron. Should the 
general government increase the tariff on iron to the 
standard of 1839, 509 men might be constantly 
employed, after some improvements in the manner 
of getting out the ore shall have been made, which 
can readily be done, and the greater the demand for 
ore, the greater the demand for labor, and conse- 
quent increase of wages.” The fact may not be 
generally known, that the state owns large tracts 
of Jand on its northern frontier, rich in various 
ores, but wholly unfit for tillage, which by the 
plan proposed, would become a fruitful and an in- 
exhaustible source of revenue. Why then, has it 
not been adopted? I know of but one reason that 
can be assigned—it would not be so convenient a 
machine for political purposes. Here are the 
**household troops,’’ the “‘ Swiss Guards,’’ of the 
dominant party—men that can be relied upon in 
any emergency. -Hence we have seen that when 
twenty thousand mechanics petitoned for redress, 





these agents of the government came promptly for- 


ward with their remonstrance, which produced the 
desired effect. Yes! Kenegade contractors, with 
a host of mercenaries in their train, had the auda- 
city to step between the legislature and the peti- 
tioners, and deny their right to redress. 

Mechanics of Ontario! How long will you 
submit to such indignity and contempt? If the 
fabled hero of antiquity destroyed the monster that 
assailed him in his cradle, to what herculean ef- 
forts are you not competent in the viger of man- 
hood, required to burst the bonds of oppression, 
the Boa Constrictor that has writhed his deadly 
folds around your dearest rights. Standing high 
in self esteem, based on conscious worth, will you 
longer consent to be brought in contact and class- 
ed in society with all that is polluting and degrad- 
ing in the annals of human guilt? | hear you re- 
spond in a voice of thunder, No! We will rise in 





quires the formationofa home department devoted 
to the iadustrial interests of the country, includi 
that of Agriculture, Commerce, Manuiaciuring, Mj. 
ning, the Fisheries and internal improvements, which 
in connection with Commissioners of customs, should 
steadily furnish reports to congress and the country 
at large, by which our legislators may be enlighten. 
ed, end our citizens generally be benehted. 

Resolved, That the members of this convention 
representing the united home league of the whole 
country, disclaim, as they have ever done, a blind qj. 
legiance to any party, but, uniting with the independ. 
entand true friends of home interests of all parties 
they seek to advance the general welfare of the whole 
country by the diffusion of patriotic sentinents and 
the practice of invaluable American principles. 

Resolved, Thata great change in public opinion 
having been brought about by the statistical facts 
and arguments published by the home league associ. 
alion, we now urge on the central commitice the con. 





our strength, expose the naked deformity of poli- | tinuance of such publications. We wish farmers es 
tical cratt,—strip hypocrisy of its disguise, and | pecially to see the value of our home market for 


appealing to the justice of our cause through the 
ballot-box, reclaim our lost rights. 





HOME LEAGUE CONVENTION. 





At a recent convention of the Home League in N. 
York, the following resolotions were passed, which in 
a measure explain the objects of the association. 

Resolved. That the members of this committee 
welcome the return of thisaniversary. It brings with 
it proofs that our labour has not been in vain—that 
the sceptre of the people is every where extended 
towards us, encouraging us to maintain sound princi- 
ples in preference to party requisitions, and promis- 
ing the ultimate success of what we wish to establish 
viz: protection to American industry wherever devel- 
oped, the promotion of our agricultal, commercial 
and manufaturing interests, and the maintenance of 
foreign trade on principles of just reciprocity. 

Resolved, That our tirst duty as Americans citizens 
is a preference tothe country which is the land of 
our birth or the home of our choice, and that we are 
bound stedfastly to maintain those princip.es which 
will advance its prosperity. One of these principles 
we believe to be that of fostering all the industrial 
pursuits and useful arts that may tend to our support 
indepen leace asa nation. ‘This convention therefore 
openly takes the ground that all the revenue necessa- 
ry for an economical and liberal administration of 
the government should be’ levied by discriminating 
duties for the protection of American industry, the 
encouragement of the useful arts, and the support of 
our national Inlependence. 

Resolved, ‘That any policy by which adequate pro- 
tection to American interests is to be subverted, 
would be a violaiion of the privileges now accorded 
to the industrious and enterpising citizens whose 
capital and labor are involved in the mutual interests 
of agriculture, manufactures and mechanical pursuits 
and would moreover be an infraction of the trust re- 
posed in our government which is so essential to bind 
the people and states to the Union. 

Resolved, That this convention in common with the 
free inlustrial classes throughout the country, ap- 
prove the general principle of Protection, not inciJen- 
tal nor horizontal, and least of all, accidental; but a 
liberal, well diges'ed, and, whatever its imperfections, 
most acceptable Tariff, being now passed, without 
compromise, by ihe independent votes of the friends 
of Home Industry, it will be our determined and most 
zealous aim to guard it from repeal, or the insidious 
attacks of hireling presses in foreign interest, and 
from being sacrificed by sectional! or political enemics, 
or ‘base, revolting’ friends. 

Resolved, That as the example of the United States 
in offering reciprocal treaties, upon free trade princi- 
ples, has been counteracted by a narrow system of 
foreign policy, favoring some portion of our home 
products tu the great disparagment of others, and has 
been decidedly prejudicial to the general interests of 
the country, itis due to our national honorand welfare, 
to be justin regard to our own states as well as 
friendly to foreign nations; and without abandoning 
a liberal spirit of international trade, we ought to 
maintain our own essential rights and foster the 
growth and independence of our own country in pref- 
erence to any other. 

Resolved, That the protection and promotion of 
the arts of peace constitute an integral part of the 
strength and sovereignty of a nation, and deserve as 
a defence the patronage of government as much as 
navies or standing armies. Itis the decided opinion 
therefore, of this convention, that our country re 





those agricultral products they cannot send abroad 
without paying from 100 to 1000 per cent more dv. 
ties than are levied on imports taken in exchange for 
them, and we want our citizens generally to under. 
stand the fact, that protection is not for the benefit of 
monopolists at home, but to defend us against those 
abroad—for, with our home-market secure against 
exce sive imports of such goods as we can and ought 
to manufacture, every such article, amply protected, 
will become cheaper by the effect of home competi. 
tion, and thus put an end to smuggling, as well af 
foreign rivalship. 

Resolved, That a union of education and labor isas 
advantageous to a young nation desirous to introduce 
the useful arts, as schooling and learning a trade is 
among the enterprising young men of an industrious 
community. The expense of introducing skill and 
costly experiments to obtain perfection in any me 
chanical and manufacturing pursuits should be in 
demnified by those who are benefitted by it, and if 
our country is enriched by successful appropriations 
of individual capitalists for these objects, it is for its 
interest to protect them, or at least to pay the cost of 
learning the trades which enterprize and ingenuity 
have introduced. 

Resolved, Therefore, that protection is right in 
principle as well as practice. Every nation that 
adopts this policy advances in civilization and inde- 
pendence ; all who neglect and abandon it, either re- 
main poor and ignorant, or retrograde into barbarity. 

Resolved, That we recommend to all fellow citizens 
who. wish to see our laboring men will educated, well 
clothed, and well fed, to give preference to fabrics 
made at home by our own freemen, rather than to use 
imported luxuries for the maintenance of unfortunate 
serfs. 

Resolved, That the interests of agriculture and 
manufactures are one and indivisible, as demonstrat 
ed alike by the experience of our own and the history 
of other countries; thet the importance of the home 
market created by manufacturing is strikingly ex: 
emplied by the fact that the prices of land, of breaé 
stuffs and provisions were doubled during the opera- 
tion of the tariff policy, and although the exportation 
of the two latter has been diminished by foreign re- 
_— the home consumption has vastly increas 
ed. 

Resolved, That while the immense contractions of 
our currency within the last few years, inevitably 

ausing a reduction of the prices of all products, has 
necessarily reduced the money prices of labor, we re. 
joice to believe and know that, so soon as the new 
tariff shall have had time to exert its fair and full ef. 
fect in giving activity to business and steady cm 
ployment to industry, the general condition of the 
laboring classes will be sensibly and permaneatly im- 
proved, and the actual reward of labor increased, 
whatever its money price shall be. 

Resolved, That it is hercby recommended to the 
friends of the protection of home laber throughout the 
union, to press the importance of this subject upon 
the attention of the laboring men of the country in 
every practicable manner, and to require of the cam 
didates for Congress, especially of the respective po 
litical parties, express and unequivocal avowals of 
their soundness on this question, and their determi 
nation to consider it secondary to no other interest, 
but to uphold faithfully the principle and policy of 
protection, 

Whereas, it is of paramount importance, in the 
maintenance and dissemination of the principles and 
objects of this national association, and of its auxili- 
aries throughout the United States, that an organ, or 
publication, communicating those principles and the 
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various and important facts on which they are based, 
should be speedily and permanently established— 
therefore, 

Resolved, That a publication proposed through ad- 
vice of the central committee, by the secretary, under 
the title of ‘ THE UNITED STATES MECHANIC 
AND HOME ADVOCATE,” meets with the ap- 
proval and sanction of the convention, and that, it is 
recommended to the auxiliary associations and the 
—_ of home industry and American interests gen- 
erally. 





A GLANCE AT THE ARTS IN THE FAIR 
OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE. 


(Continued.) 

Ornamental book plates and stamps, from Gas- 
kill & Coppen, Philadelphia. We saw these at 
the Franklin Institute fair, where they impressed 
us with a conviction of their superiority. We 
certainly have seen nothing of the kind to equal 
them here, nor do we know that an attempt bas Leen 
made, yet we cannot conceive why.——The case of 
patent six chambered revolving pistols contains ele- 
gant specimens of American workmanship, as well 
as of inventive genius. They were from Rollins’ 104 
Broadway, and were specially atiractive during the 
fair, from the circumstance that the internal parts 
were left exposed, to gratify the artisan and the curi- 
ous; nor were they less likely to secure sales from 
the important fact that they are “warranted not to 
get out of order.’”——‘‘. American steel pens ” from 92 
Maiden Lane, were not less attractive to us from 
their apparent excellence than from their being of 
“American”? workmanship; for we confess a prepos- 
session for the workmanship of our own countrymen, 
“right or wrong,’”’ according to modern political poli- 
ey, and we have yet to be convinced that we are 
wrong, whilst our conscience and reason approve “the 
right.”.——There were some admirably wrought boot 
trees, from 23 Jacob street, which exhibited superior 
skill and workmanship ——Some specimens of brass 
wire, from Waterbury, Ct., were worthy of praise, on 
account of their smoothness of surface, as well as 
their peculiarly rich golden color. The cutlery 
from Naugatuck, Ct., exhibited most admirable work- 
manship. The augers, of which there were many 
specimens, served to confirm the opinion that we can 
make even better work than Evropeans.——Improv- 
ed screw box and other work, by Houghton, Marion 
street, were deserving much praise. Smith's spe- 
eimens of fancy colored morocco, from 17 Jacob st., 
surpass any thing of the kind we have seen. The 
ease of stuffed birds, by Bell, displayed a degree of 
skill, science and taste unsurpassed by any other in 
that line in the country. The birds were of the most 
exquisite plumage and to the very life in attitude and 
character ——The bonnet of ‘‘ vegetable fur,” made 
by Miss Haven of Little Falls, is a beautiful 
article, but we are at a loss to conjecture the 
mature of the vegetable fur mentioned. It certain- 
ly does great credit to the fair artisan, as an arti- 
cle of taste and specimen of industry. The little 
ease of mineralogical and geological specimens are 
not only very pretty, but highly useful to the young 
head that arranged them. Such efforts are worthy of 
all praise, and do credit to the Exchange lyceum, 
from whence they came.——The Brittannia ware, 
from 94 John street, shows a degree of excellence in 
this branch of work that vies with any thing import- 
ed. The patterns are as various as beautiful.—— 
Thermometers and other philosophical articles, made 
by an apprentice, at 269 Water street, are worthy of 
older heads and hands. We like to see such efforts 
of youthful skill; they speak well for the establish 
ment. ——T he case of American minerals contained 
specimens we have never seen equalled, here or 
abroad. Those of quartz, dog tooth spar and sulphate 
of strontian are splendid.——The tailor’s shears, from 
29 gold street, are beautifully finished, and we doubt 























not, every way equal in quality Fry & Shaw’s col- 
lection of optical and mathematical instruments are 
worthy of special attention, as specimens of Ameri- 
can artand science. Some of these we spoke of in 
our last, but we could not do justice to them ina short 
notice. ——T he ladies’ shoes in several cases surpass- 
ed any specimens of the kind we have seen; and the 
goat’s skin, with the shoes made from the skin, upon 
a goat alive on the morning of the day on which they 
were made, surprised all observers.——T he numerous 
articles of use and ornament made of anthracite coal 
are extremely fine and beautiful, and polished in the 
most exquisite manner. We could not have believed 
our Schuylkill coal susceptible of being wrought and 
polished in such a manner.——Coppe:z cistern pumps, 
on a new plan, by Sweet, 190 Canal street, possess 
important advantages.——A tenon machine, for coach 
makers, is said to possess great merit over the hollow 
auger; Wood’s tool store, Chambers st.—A patent 
water proof composition for preserving and renovat- 
ing old leather, &c. This is allowed to be an invalu- 
able article, and, having received premiums here and 
in Boston, need not be further described. The arti- 
cles exhibited in evidence of its renovating effects, 
such as old boots, coach tops and trimmings, hose, 
gloves, &c., fully establish its signal properties; Me- 
riam, 59 Hammersly street.——T he sail boat Fashion, 
which won the race at the Institute’s aquatic sports, 
the other day, is a beautiful model The specimens 
lately made in this branch of the arts have been so 
perfect that it would seem that no further improve- 
ment can be made. Although boat racing is an ani- 
mating sport, yet we doubt the advantages proposed 
by those interested. It has of late been carried quite 
as far, we think, as utility dictates.——It would be 
impossible to enumerate the numerous advantages | 
suggested by the dealers in stoves, for the competi- | 
tion this year is very great. 4lterations are endless, 
but improvements are questionable ; still, there are 
some which seemingly combine utility and economy. 
Grimes & Yates’ patent cocking closet, Tarrytown, 
N. Y., exhibits many and very superior improve- 
ments. It bakes, boils, roasts, washes and irons, at 
the same time, and with less fire, it is said, than the 
ordinary cooking steve requires. We think they will 
soon be in general use.——Johnson’s patent double 
and single syphons, 89 Gold st., for heating water for 
baths and domestic purposes. The great convenience 
and economy, and the portable aature of this contriv- 
ance, when heated water is required continuously, 
gives it decided advantages, and insures its general 
use, when known, Lewis’s improved machines for 
pressing straw and leghorn hats. It is quite certain 
that no one engaged in finishing these articles can 
dispense with this machine. It is a great improve- 
ment, indeed, over the old way of pressing, and we 
do not see why it cannot be used for the ordinary hat, 
&e.——Prratt’s portable sofa bedstead. This isa de- 
cided improvement over any thing we have seen in 
this way. It is also symmetrical and elegant as a 
bedstead, and the most compact and portable of any 
article of its size thatcan be imagined. It can be 
appreciated only by those who see it.—Patent con- 
certina, 68 Canal street, is a new article in the mu- 
sical way, and is. remarkable for the facility with 
which it is played and the beauty of its tone. It has 
been highly spoken of at the late concerts in Eng- 
land. Large bread, ‘‘Metropolitan Bread Co.,” 41 
Vesey st., N. ¥. These loaves are certainly large 
for the price, and look well withal. Any “ improve- 
ment” in this way we hail with joy, for few people 
are more imposed upon than the New Yorkers in the 
bread line. If the company will carry out their plan 
it will indeed bea signal improvement. Politicians 
need not quarrel about the “ fishes,” providing they 
can get a plenty of such “loaves.”——F rancis’s man- 
ifold writer, 83 William street, making from 4 to 6 











copies of the manuscript at the same time. It is very 





useful for business and for general correspondence. 
——New system of telegraphs for hotels, by 8S. Frew, 
Penn., appears to be a very useful invention, and 
worthy the attention of all hotel keepers.——The 
model of the ship Maria, made by Wyatt, 364 Broad- 
way, is an elegant and elaborate specimen of work- 
manship. It is complete in all its rigging, guns, 
spars, hull, &c., “from stem to stern,” and must have 
cost an immense deal of work. 





FRENCH STRICTURES ON AMERICAN 
POLICY. 





The American tariff is grievously complained of 
both in England and France, as virtually prohibi- 
tive of many important articles heretofore import- 
ed in the United States from either country. It is 
quite clear that the British manufacturers will be 
great sufferers by it, and there is not a little clamor 
made by their papers on the subject. The French 
papers are not a whit behind them, on that score; 
but their animadversions partake also of a litile 
wholesome truth, and are therefore sometimes 
worth considering upon. The following remarks 
are translated from the Journal ef Debates by the 
Paris correspondent of the National I1.telligencer, 
and gives a pretty correct picture of the whole 
matter, however repugnant it may be to our vanity 
and our prejudices. 


‘‘ Every arrival from the United States tells of 
some new and strange turn (preipetie) in the tariff 
question, Congress was still debating and rhetoriz- 
ing, ever excogitating draughts and schemes of law, 
never finishing any thing ; undoing to-day what was 
done yesterday—vetoes, contradictory projects and 
votes. Such is the trae history of the American 
powers that be; sterile activity,busy impotence unceas- 
ing mutability, uniformly the same abortiveness. 
The American is a checkmated government, which 
sinks under the weight of the principle, falsely inter- 
preted and grossly abused of its political organiza- 
tion. The exchequers of the union and states are 
beggared ; public functionaries unpaid ; states bank- 
rupt without shame ; Pennsylvania, perhaps the first 
in wealth and te second in population, fallen among 
the lowest; public works, which involved the states 
now stopped. Financial disorder is symptomatic and 
provocative in governments of every other kind. 
Nevertheless America, the country, is not really im- 
poverished ; she could easily replenish the public cof- 
fers and pay her debts by submitting to moderate tax- 
ation ; there are not in her public councils men of suf- 
ficient moral courage and patriotic spirit to brave the 
unpopularity of the true remedies and teach the de- 
mocracy its duties and its real interests. Therefore 
is the union in a condition unworthy of a great people. 
The articles of general consumption, such as tea, cof- 
fee, and sugar, are precisely those on which duties 
should be laid. This is sound political economy in 
the abstract, besides being the readiest and surest 
means of relief. When Bonaparte became first con- 
sul he immediately taxed those and kindred yrter-roc 
and all France rejoiced in the end. But the radi 
and popularity-curving mania in the United States de- 
feats all good example and practical wisdom. Resto- 
ration of order and plenty in the finances would relieve 
all classes, and the working particularly, to a ler 
extent than they could suffer by such taxes ; that, in- 
deed, is their paramount concern. The distribution 
of the proceeeds of the national domain might con- 
tinue, and enable the states to extricate themselves 
from debt, were a judicious tariff adopted. But con- 
gress was at work on the subject for the tenth time, 
and only God knows what has been the result. The 
Secretary of the Treasury presented his plan to Con- 
gress timorously, and it was scouted. Party spirit and 
the thirst of popularity operate on all sides,” 





A NEW BRAKE 


Has been invented by Mr. Thornton, civil engineer 
and one of the late conductors of the London and 
Brighton Railway. The experiments are highly sat 
isfactory. A carriage going at the rate of 32 miles 
an hour, is stopped within a hundred rods by meana 
of this brake, the strength of which can be increase 
to any extent, 
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THE DEAF, THE DUMB, AND THE BLIND. 


BY DR. JOHN C. M’CABE. 


Blind to the bright bine sky, the glorious sun, 
The mild, pale moon, the vesper-star’s sweet blaze ; 
Blind to the soft green fields where brooklets rua, 
The hills where linger sunset’s parting rays ; 
Blind to the bright eye’s most expressive beam, 
The cheek’s rich dyes of beauty, and the form 
Whose symmetry might gild the sculptor’s dream 
Of young Apollo, and his fancy warm. 


Deaf, when the wind-barp pours its saintly notes 
On midnight breezes ; when the organ’s strain 

From “ long-drawn aisles’ all rich ani mellow floats, 
Till angel-wings seem rustling in the fune : 

Deaf, when the shrill horn wakes the slumbering vale, 
And hills and rocks re-echo to the cry; 

Deaf, when the storm-spirit rides the shrieking gale, 
And “ thunder drums” beat ‘larums through the sky. 


Dumb when the voice of singing birds is heard ; 
Dumb when each brook is marmuring on its way; 

Damb when the luwing of the home-bound herd 
Breaks sweetly on the ear at close of day ; 

Dumb when the bell the sabbath stiliness breaks ; 
Dumb when the hely prayer to heaven ascends; 

Dumb when the hymn of praise in beauty wakes 
‘The raptured spirit, aud its magic lends. 


But who can tell what visions pure and bright, 
Ye blind, dawn on your intellectual eye ? 
What sunlight gleams across your mental night, 
Or rainbows spap your own exclusive sky! 
Or, what blest sounds, ye deaf, their tones may breathe, 
Or sweet, mysterious voices touch your ear; 
Or winding shells wild music strangely wreathe, 
Whose soft, sad numbers ye alone can hear. 


Or what rich ianguage from the spirit’s voice, 
May with its kindred mingle words unknown 
To as; or, how your souls all glad rejoice 
When to our sight ye’re musing all alone? 
One thing—there comes a glorious day for ye! 
When ye shall hear the last loud trampet's peal, 
When your glad eyes your Saviour-God shall see, 
And your first song of praise shall swectly steal. 
Richmond, Va. 1842. 





THE SILVER SIXPENCE. 


—— 


“Do you see here,” said a rugged little boy toa 
group of gai y dressed urchins, as he came up from 
Market-street wharf, in Philadelphia, “‘do you see 
here, I've got a silver sixpence.”’ 

“Why,” said Jeremiah Budd, whose father was a 
wealthy ship.master, “ I have six dollars to spend on 
Christmas, and that fellow is proud of sixpence.” 

Theodore heard, and looked thoughtfully on the 

round for a moment; then recollecting himself, “six 
ollars to spend,” uttered he, “but sixpence to keep 
is better than that?” . 

Theodore kept his sixpence in his pocket, carefully 
wrapped up for several weeks, but one day his uncle, 
who kept a fruit shop at the corner of the alley where 
he lived, said to him, ‘ Theodore, your sixpence won't 
grow in your pocket, you should plant ae 

Theodore understood him better when he told him 
he might buy some fruit in the market with it and 
stand in his shop and sell it outagain. He embraced 
the offer, doubled his money the first day, and went 
on until he had as much fruit to sell as he had room 
for in his little corner. > 

His uncle observing the thrifty, and withal honest 


turn of the boy, finally touk him into his store as an | q 


assistant, and allowed him to trade sundry specified 
articles on his own account. 

The closest attention to business, the most careful 
management of his small funds, and that run of good 
lack, as it is called, which generally rans with those 
who are saving, industrious and prudent, in the 
course of three or four years enabled him to go into 
fall partnership with his uncle, and to extend his bu- 
siness, and double his former amount. 

Having trimmed his sails right at first, it became a 
sccond nature with Theodore to keep what sailors 
call close to the wind; and he made astonishing head- 
way now. Soon after he was twenty-one, he was 
able to buy out the whole stock of a dry goods mer- 
chant, and got into business on his own account en- 
tirely. Still he prospered, became an importer, final- 
ly changed his business for a wholesale concern, em- 
barked in the India trade and at last married a fine 
girl, whose fortune was little inferior to his own— 





and it is said, that after that occurrenoe, he was 
worth not less than haifa million. 

Theodore now lived in an elegant mansion in Arch- 
street, kept his carriage, and had every thing in hand- 
some style, and yet attended as usnal to his business 
That he might never lose sight of his fortune, the si!- 
ver sixpence was blended with the arms on his car- 
riage: it formed the arms, the seal with which he 
stamped his letters; and he had one of the coins—he 
used to say the very idendical one he first owned— 
fastened upon his desk in his counting room, remem- 
bering thus constantly, that, by small means he had 
risen; he still, among much well bestowed charity, 
looked well to small things and never forgot how to 
reckon pence as well as pounds. 

Thus smoothly, were Theodore’s affairs going for- 
ward, when one sultry summer’s day, just as he en- 
tered his counting room, a thin white person present- 
ed himself at the counter and asked fur employment. 
He wore a thread-bare suit of black, »n old hat, and 
his shoes were almost ready to drop off his feet. “In 
what capacity,’ said Theodore, ‘do you wish for 
employment ?”’ 

“In any capacity,’’ was the reply, ‘‘ but , sir,” con- 
tinued the stranger, wiping a tear from his eye with 
his coat sleeve, ‘‘ my father was a merchant, and he 
brought me up to his profession ; [ should therefore, 
be glad of employment as a clerk.”’ 

Theodore looked at him closely. 
saw some lineaments he remembered. 

“What is your name ?” he asked. 

The stranger hesitated a moment, hung down his 
head, and replied, ‘‘ Jeremiah Budd ” 

“Ah!” said Theodore, recollecting him instantly, 
‘“* You have got clear of your six dollars long ago, | 
fancy, Jermiah.” 

“ Yes,” said Jeremiah, with a sigh, “‘ but I have not 
forgotten the ragged little boy with his silver six- 
pence. Had I been as careful of my thousands as he 
was of his pence, I should not have been here friend- 
less and pennyless this day.” 

There was a half triumphant smile on Theodore’s 
face as he took the hand of his visitor, which seemed 
to spring from selfcomplacent feelings, which was ex. 
cusable because it rose partly from the consciousness 
of his ability to aid one whose imprudence had caused 
his misfortune, but who seemed now to confess his 
error. He took the applicant into his employ, and in 
process of time, restored him to a business-dving, ac- 
live, prudent and valuable man. 

The lesson taught in this story is too plain to need 
a word of addition. I will ask, where is the needy 
man who has not spent more money foolishly in his 
life, than would be necessary to make him comfor- 
table now ? 


He thought he 





GATHERINGS. 





THE PITCHER PLANT. 

This plant abounds in the stoney and sterile parts 
of the island of Java from which, were it not for this 
vegetable wonder, small birds and quadrupeds woul 
be forced to migrate in quest of water. At the foot 
stalk of each isa bag shaped exactly like a pitcher 
furnished with a lid, and having a kind of thing that 
passes over the handle of the pitcher, and connects it 
with the leaf. This hinge is a strong fibre which con- 
tracts in showery weather and when the dew falls. 
Numerous little goblets filled with sweet fresh water 
are thus held forth, and afford a delicious draught to 
the tiny animals that climb their branches, and toa 
variety of winged visitants. But no sooner has the 
cloud passed by, and the warm sun shone forth, than 
the heated fibre begins to expand, and closes the gob- 
Jet so firmly as to prevent evaporation, precluding a 
further supply till called for by the wants of another 
ay. This beautiful and perfect plant provision of 
natare would afford a fine theme for a Thomson or a 
Wordsworth, and would afford an illustration of the 
designs of Providence, such as Paley would have de- 
lighted to press into his service. 


THE EVERLASTING WATER-WHEEL. 


There is, or was a few years ago, a water-wheel, 
not far from the road side, somewhere in the valley 
of the Housatonic, the history of which was peculiar. 
It belonged many years ago to a grist-miil, being 
what is called “an over shot mill.’ The mill by 
some sad accident was burnt—all but the hydraulic 
portion of it, which was preserved from the fire by 
the antagonistic element. The dam, and the ma- 
chinery of the water-wheel, being uuinjured, when 
the neighbors came to look upon the ruins in the 
morning, the latter was rolling on as regularly as 





though nothing had happened. And so it was left 





by the people, to roll on in its glory, or tire itself out, 
Time rolled on, and so did that water-wheel. Night 
followed day, and day succeeded night, and the wa. 
ter wheel continued its unwearied round, in solitude 
ur sunlight—in gaiely or gloom. Year after year 
rolled away, and onward rolled the watcr-wheel— 
rumbling in rude harmony with the hootings of the 
owls by night, or mingling the music ef its fallin 

waters with melodies of the sweeter songs of nature 
by day. There and thus, like a troubled spirit, roll. 
ed the water-wheel of the woods—onward, onward 

onward—and for all that we know, it is revolving 
there still. 





SWIVELLERISM. 

The reporter of the Aurora tells the following story 
of a quarrelsome man and wife. Dick White and 
his wife led a deuce of a life; from their always a 
fighting, and scratching and biting, and kicking up 
shindies, and breaking the windies ; and getting their 
fill, of hauls off to the mi'l. And last night Dicky 
White, and his lady so bright, got blue, and of course, 
had a beautiful fight; for with fists and with feet, 
and with broomsticks so neat, each other almost inte 
mummies they beat. But ere they were kilt, or much 
blood had been spilt, apprised my the din, a watch- 
man came in, and soon to that battle so grim put a 
stop, by marching the combatants off to the shop, 
But this morning Dicky White, and his rib were all 
right, for they kissed and made up ir. the magistrate’s 
sight, and vowed that together no longer they’d fight. 
And therefore the court gave them orders to trot. So 
Dick and his rib toddled off like a shot. 


AN AFRICAN’S IDEA OF THE CREATION 
OF MAN. 

King Yardoo, of Goulah country, during a re- 
cent palaver with one of the Liberia missionaries, 
gave him the following account of the manner in 
which God made man:— 

‘* First he came down in the morning, worked 
all day long making white men in America, and 
gave them plenty of good sense. Then he came 
along in the dark, about midnight and made we 
countrymen all black, and because he wanted to 
get home before breakfast, he never waited to give 
us any sense at all, but told us to make war, raise 
ay cassada, eat dumboy and pepper, and that 
is all.”’ 


HAPPINESS. 

Gishorne on female education says :—‘‘Human 
happiness is, on the whole much less effected by 
great but unfrequent events, whether of prosperity 
or adversity, of benefit or injury, than by small but 
perpetually recurring incidents of good or evil. 
The manner in which the influence of female char- 
acter is felt, belongs to the latter description. It 
is not like the periodical inundation of a river, 
which overspreads once in a year a desert with 
transcendant plenty. It is like the dew of heaven, 
which descends at all seasons, returns afier short 
intervals, and permanently nourishes every herb of 
the field.” 


AQUEDUCTS. 

Below we give from the N. Y. Sun, a table of 
the length and volume of some of the largest aque- 
ducts of which there is any authentic records in’ 
history. An article an ancient and modern aque- 
ducts may be found on a previous page, (121) of 
the Mechanic. 

Comparative length—Anio Novus was about 
60 miles in length and had about 2000 pipes. 

Aqua Marcia was nearly 60 miles in length and 
had about 741 pipes. 

Aqua Claudia was nearly 44 miles (with the 
Novus) and had about 4882 pipes. 

Anio Vetus was about 40 miles in length and 
had about 1981 pipes. 

Croton acqueduct is about 42 miles and will 
have in all 157 pipes. 

Daily supply.—Croton acqueduct, 60 million 
gallons. 

All the Roman acqueducts, 43 million gallons. 

London Water Works, 30 millions gallons. 

Edinburgh, 2 million gallons. 

Philadelphia, 2 million gallons. 
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CLOSE OF THE VOLUME. 





Two numbers more close the first volume of the 
Mechanic. In order to make the proper arrange- 
ments for that which succeeds, it is necessary to 
know as nearly as possible, how many of those 
who have patronized this volume intend to continue 
with us another year; and those who have waited 
for the commencement of the new volume to be- 
gin, should now send in their names, in order to 
secure complete sets of the paper, for we shall 
print only to supply the actual demand. Orders 
should be accompanied by the money; past expe- 
rience teaches that the subscriber who staves off 
the day of payment for so small a sum, seldom 
feels the right zeal in what is going forward, and 
too frequently fails to be able, in his own mind, to 
pay at all. We doubt whether there is an indus- 
trious, prudent mechanic, who in the course of a 
few weeks has not one dollar and fifty cents to de- 
vote to a good purpose in which he feels interest- 
ed. While he who is addicted tw fleeting plea- 
sures, will never have necessary amount fo spare, 
on account of the hard times, if left to choose his 
own time for payment, and will not hesitate to put 
us to a cost of more than the whole sum to collect 
it. The credit system, therefore, is in this case 
ruinous, as we have found, and must be dropt en- 
tirely: It has only been extended to such as pro- 
mised to pay soon; but with many of these pro- 
crastinators the year has come round too soon, 
and finds them still unprepared. 

Similar difficulties, it is to be presumed, broke 
up several useful mechanical papers which started 
in the world at the same time with ours. Me- 
chanics, upon whwn they relied for life, killed 
them! It may not be known to all of you how 
this foul murder was committed. It was done by 
patronage, gentle reader—raTRonaGe! Sub- 
scribing for them, and thereby increasing their 
expenses, but disappointing the publisher—never 
feeling rich enough to spare the few shillings de- 
manded for the work, while he was compelled to 
meet heavy payments, till he sunk under them. 
Do you who have tied your purses with a hard 
knot, and fancy that the little sum you owe can be 
of no consequence, see how unwittingly you are 
tightening the noose around our neck? Resolve, 
then, that you will make it your first business to 
pay over the amount of your subscription. 

As we have before frequently noticed, the post- 
master will in most cases forward money for sub- 
scribers free of expense, as the law allows him to 
do. In case of his refusal, if the subscriber will 
forward a three dollar bill, to pay also for the 
coming year, he may do so at our expense and 
risk, taking care to have evidence that he has de- 
posited the letter in the post office with the money 
enclosed, and properly directed. Or two or more 
individuals, wishing to remit a smaller sum, may 
join together, end send it on the same terms. 


THE GENIUS OF OUR INSTITUTIONS. 





The genius of our institutions presupposes on 
the part of the people the possession of the greatest 
maturity of reason, morality and civilization. Man 
in his degraded condition is incapable of self-go- 
vernment, and power placed in the hands of igno- 
rance is always abused. A free goverument like 
our own can never exist for any length of time un- 
less the people are qualified to manage its affairs 
properly, unless they thoroughly understaad its in- 
terests, and are able to distinguish clearly between 
the promptings of reason and passion. Unless this 
is the case there is no security to our institutions, 
no stability in our government. The people must 
be able to detect the fallacies and specious sophis- 
iries of the demagogue, and clearly to perceive, 
and determinedly to shun, not only the blind spec- 
ulations of the fanatical theorist, but also the blind 
and more fatal errors of the libertine practician 
and experimentalist. Reason and theory no long- 
errun the opposite path from practice, with re- 
gard to the great truths of government. They 
must, at least they ought, in these enlightened 
days, be made to run side by side. We should 
act in no instance in opposition to the dictates of 
reason and sound sense, for the dictates of reason, 
if pursued, will prove to be the true policy in the 
end. Nothing should be sacrificed, except under 
impending and immediate danger, to the «lemon 
expediency. Measures should abide the test of 
reason, and should never be adopted unless we 
know their effects; for, having the elements, rea- 
son will determine their effects with as much cer- 
tainty as the philosopher can determine the result 
of the combination of the simple principles or 
powers of mechanism, The laws and principles 
of government are as clearly defined and as immu- 
table as the laws of the material world, and the 
experience of six thousand years has determined 
them with equal certainty. Therefore, as the ad- 
ministration of government is with the people, 
they should never act in ignorance, or with eyes 
blinded by prejudice and passion. Again, we re- 
peat, that we are incapable of self-government un- 
less the majority, for the majority governs, are 
possessed of that maturity of reason, that know- 
ledge and general information which is necessary 
to the perfect understanding of our institutions and 
the general principles of government. Power is 
in the hands of the people, and, if the people are 
uninformed, need we wonder that it is abused? 
Need we wonder that our country is shaken to its 
very centre by the struggles of party, when the 
fact is so evident, that passion and prejudice usurp 
the place of reason, and men act under the influ- 
ences that move the brute, instead of those that 
alone should move the man—reason and philoso- 
phy? 

More attention must be paid te principles on 
which our institutions are based, before we dare 
to hope for their permanence. Reason must not 
succumb to experiment, nor philosophy to passion. 





THE CLINTON CANAL. 





The Erie canal has contributed, in no small de- 
gree, to place the state of New York in that high 
position which she now occupies. It has poured 
a continued stream of wealth into her borders, and 
has filled the coffers of many of her citizens, and 





that too without detracting aught from the store of 





the laborer. On the contrary, it has had a tenden- 
cy to benefit every citizen of the state, high ‘or 
low, the rich or the poor. It has been a blessing 
and, like the blessings of Providence, it has fallen 
on all, irrespective of their station. It has given 
a market to the products of the farmer, the laborer; 
and mechanic; it has diminished the cost of trans+ 
portation, and consequently the cost of those ne- 
cessaries or luxuries which must come from « dis- 
tance, and at the same time increased the value 
at home of the articles sent abroad. In fact; no 
one will dispute its beneficial effects, who knows 
aught of its operation, nor will any oné now deny 


| his admiration of the man who projected the work 


which has been productive of such favorable, nay, 
such glorious results. No one will now deny, the 
wisdom and the foresight of that great man to 
whom this work was his soul’s idol; nor will the 
blindness and infatuation of party, nor the private 
envy and prejudices of individuals, now seek to 
malign the motives which he professed, and the 
efforts he made to further his grand design. This 
was the first step in our state’s unrivaled prosperi- 
ty, and to De Wirt Cuinton New York now 
owes her proud title of Empire Srate. Who 
opened a highway for the treasures of her interior 
to the ocean and to market? Who lifted the flood 
gate of wealth and poured a golden stream into her 
bosom ? Who was it that pointed out a pathway 
of prosperity, and bade his fellow citizens follow 
it to glory andrenown!? It was De Warr Cri- 
ton! To him, we repeat, New York owes more 
than to any other man—her station, her wealth, her 
present, and we may add, if his councils are im-~ 
plicitly followed, her future prosperity. But what 
has the state he loved, and for whom he has done 
so much—what return has she rendered in her gra- 
titude? True, the memory of Cin row is en- 
shrined in the heart of every true citizen—he can- 
not, will not be forgotten, while the noble canal 
which he planned shall continue to teem with real 
treasure. Such a remembrance is, indeed, worthier 
far than the cold, deceitful marble, which may 
mark the grave of a tyrant, while it lauds him a 
patriot, But should not a state whose proudest 
boast will ever be that she produced a Ciiwron, 
should not that state, although she may, as she has 
dune, refuse the paltry boon of a marblé monu- 
ment, render to her worthiest son the simple jus- 
tice of conferring bis name on that magnificent 
work for which we are so much indebted, ma! 
which he planned ? 

Every New Yorker worthy of the name will Te~ 
spond a hearty aye! Let the mechanics, at least; 
show a Sense of their gratitude, and merge forever 
the Frie in the CLINTON CANAL. 


Readers, shall it not be so? We lead the way, 
who. follows? 





LITERARY ASSOCIATIONS. 





The following we take from the Ontow maga- 
zine, a periodical published at Athéns, Ga., and 
one of which the South may well be proud. AL- 
though designed for a lower latitude than our own, 
it is by no means inapplicable here. Let our rea, 
ders insert mechanics’ before literary associations, 
and the advice will come home at once. The 
*¢ pre-eminence of the people of the North,”’ says 
the able editor, “ is mainly attributable to the ex- 
istence of lyceums and societies im evety village 
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and hamlet in their territory.”? This is correct, to 
some extent ; but Northern free institutions have 
been no less powerful, nor can the South expect to 
attain to an equality so long as she fosters her aris- 
tocratic and unjust prejudices, or rejects those in- 
stitutions founded on the rights of man. The adop- 
tion of more liberal, just, and, we may aid, en- 
lightened sentiments must be the first step in 
Southern advancement towards an equality with 
their Northern neighbors. A person of the extend- 
ed views and liberal principles of the editor of the 
Orion can do much in a good cause. God 
speed him! 

We beg leave to say a word or two to the young 
men who read our magazine, upon the subject of Li- 
terary Associations. e believe it to be vitally im- 
portant to the interests and happiness of society at the 
south, that the young should organize means for their 
intellectual improvement. We have, in other pages, 
asserted our belief that the mental preeminence of the 
people of the north is mainly attributed to the exis- 
tence of Lyceums and other societies, in almost every 
village and hamlet in the territory. But where in 
Georgia—where in the south—can we find such asso- 
ciations? We do not think we should errin saying 
that there are not twenty Young Men’s Literary So- 
cieties in the whole state, and not more, proportionu!- 
ly in the whole south! There ought to be several in 
every city, and one, at least, in every village where 
ten or twelve members could be mustered. We will 
Suggest to those of our readers who are thirsting for 
knowledge—yet whose pursuits are unfavorable to its 
acquirement—and we have personal acquaintance 
‘With many such—that they bestir themselves indivi- 
dually in this matter ; that each one feel it to be his 
place to get up a society. Let them make the at- 
tempt, and our word for it, there will be plenty found 
to second and promote the effort. 

An organization might be effected with the two- 
fold character of a reading and debating society. By 

initiation fees a fund could be raised to procure a 
small library, which would speedily increase. Books 
are now so cheap that the poorest may command 
more than their leisure will allow them to read. An 
association wou'd possess still greater facilities in 
this respect. These books however should be select- 
ed with reference to their utility, and not their fas- 
cinations. Sucha society formed ina village or town, 
could undoubtedly secure monthly lectures on Jiterary 
and scientific topics, by professional gentlemen in the 
place or in adjacent places, and thus enhance the in- 
terest of the meetings. These should be as often as 
possible open and free to the public. We would urge 
such measures upon the young men of the south, and 
the approaching fall season will be the very time to 
organize them. The winter evenings may be thus 
passed delightfully and profitably, and the happy in- 
fluence exerted upon the taste and character of our 
people by these means, will be incalcuable. 





AMERICAN RIVETS. 





Jonathan is fast trenching upon the ground so 
long held by the manufacturers of John Bull, and 
driving them out. Besides the thousand improve- 
ments upon our own patent inventions, Yankee 
ingenuity is constantly improving upon the articles 
only supplied heretofore by the English, both in 
the manner of making and in the excellence of 
the articles themselves. We are led to these re- 
marks on noticing the improvement made in the 
article of Rivets used by the tin-plate, copper and 
sheet-iron workers, as manufactured by Mr. Sher- 
man of Marshfield, Mass. The rivets are all ofa 
uniform length and size, both in the body aud 
head, and are perfectly smooth and very soft— 
qualities not found in the English rivets heretofore 
used; they being hard, brittle, unequal in size and 
length. They are sold at the hardware store of 
Mr, Daniel Fry, in this city. 





FOOT STOVE. 


A yankee from steady-habit Connecticut has 
patented an improvement in the foot stove. The 





stove is a wooden box, except the top, which is 
tin, covered with tabby velvet, about 8 or 10 inches 
square, lined with tin so as to reflect the heat to 
the top, and heated with a small oil lamp, fasten- 
ed in the bottom—it is light, neat, and, we sup- 
pose, good. 





REPLIES OF CANDIDATES ON THE STATE 
PRISON QUESTION. 


The reply of Mr. Bradish only had been received 
when our paper went to press last week. Below 
will be found the letters of all the candidates re- 
ceived since. It is believed that they will be 
found generally satisfactory. 


Reply of Mr. Bouck. 


Futton, Ocr. 22p, 1842. 

Gentlemen—Y ours of the Sth inst. came tv hand by due course 
of mail, Ap avswer would long sitce have been re: urned, had my 
time permitted, and even at this late period I must necessarily be 
more brief than the importance of the subject matter oi your letter 
demands. 

‘The mechanics are among our most intelligent and useful citi- 
zens, and with the farmer and common laborer, ¢ mpose the bone 
and muscle of the country. It is to the industry and enterprise of 
that portion of var community that we are to look fur the substan- 
tial growth and wealth of the country. 

‘They deserve the fostering care uf the government, and it should 
be regarded as a par duty to guard with scrupulous watch- 
fulness the interests of the pri ducing classes. No country can 
flourish when labor is depressed. 

‘The penitentiary system in this state has doubtless been much 
improved since its t organization, but it is obnoxivus to the 
charge that it fosters and tains a busi competition with a 
large and meritorious class of our citizens, and nothing could be 
more just than to change the employment of the convicts, as far 
as may be practicable, so that it shall not conflict with the citizen 
mechanic. 

If any feasible plan should be matured for employing the con- 
victs in the mining districts, it would receive my favorable consi- 
_ oo ibjec f led 

regard the subject matter of your inquiries as entitled to an 

ttentive consideration, and, if I should e elected, it will at all 

times receive from me the aid and support that duty to all the 
great interests of the state would permit. 

Receive for yourselves individually my kind respects. 

Iam your ob’t hamble serv’t, &c. 

To Messrs. Joel Munsell, E. B. Slason, A. Whitney and Wm. 

Hawe, Committee. 


Reply of Mr. Dickinson. 
BixenamToyn, Oct. 29, 1842. 

Gentlemen—I am favored with yours of the 15th inst., pro- 
pounding certain q: i upon the subject of mechanic labor in 
state prisons. 

‘To the first interrogatory I reply, that I would gladiy see the 
employment of convicts in the mechanic trades in our state pri- 
sons dispensed with, and trust it will be, as soon as some ade- 
quate substitute can be provided. ‘T’o the second and third inter- 
rogatories, I reply in the affirmative. 

Permit me to add, that previous to entering professional life, I 
served a regular apprenticeship to a trade, as a mechanic, and 
worked some time as a journeyman, and that my feelings are 
stiongly with the mechanic interests. 

lam, gentiemen, your friend and fellow citizen, 
D. 8. DICKINSON, 


Reply of Mr. Furman. 
Brooxtyx, November 1, 1542 

Gentlemen— Your letter communicating certain interrogatories 
relating to state prison labor, on behalf of the New York Me- 
chanic Association, I have this day received. And in reply have 
to state that I have always been opposed to the employment of con- 
victs in the mechanical trades in cur state prisons, as the same 
bas been heretofore, and is I believe now practised. 

And this bas been with me not merely a matter of opinion, but 
also a rale of action,—which has governed my votes during the 
period that I have had the bonor to represent the people of this state 
in their legislature. Entertaining such views, and acting apon 
such principals, 1 would feel it my duty, if placed in a situation 
where my action would be necessary, to sustain such a system as 
wonld obviate the objections now reasonably made to the present 
mode of employ ing convicts. 

With — respect, 
am 














Your obedient servan 
G. FURMAN. 
To Messrs. Benj. C. True, W. R. Bush and A. Koonz, commit- 
tee of the Albany Mechanics’ Association. 


Reply of Mr. Wright. 
Esperance, Oct. 31, 1842. 

Gentlemen—I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter of the 27th inst., requesting my answer to the 
following interrogatories: . > 

Ist. Are you ip favor of emploring convicts in the mecha- 
nical trades in our state prisons ~ 

2d. Will you advocate and vote for the adoption of any 
proper measure which may be _presented for the abolition or 
entire modification of the existing system ? ; 

3d. Should any teasible plan be presented to the legisla- 
ture at its coming session, for employing the convicts in the 
mining districts of the state, can the mechanics of the state 
rely upon your vote in favor of it? ; 

I have long since become satisfied that the mechanic trades in 
our state were most injuriously affected by the employment of 
convict labor in the state prisons, and have rega the compe- 
tition which the regular mechanics were compelled to meet frum 
such labor, as unjust. I do not believe that it is the right or duty 





of the state te depress or embarrass the honest industry of the me- 





chanics by employing the labor of convicted felons in such man- 
ner as to reduce the mie profits of the regular mechanical 
trades. Such F believe been and now is the result of the ex. 
isting system—and if elected to the senate I shail most cheerfully 
lend eid and vote in favor of a modification of that system: 
Sho the proposed em t of the convicts in the mining 
districts be found upon a careful examinat.on to be feasibie, I am 
prepared to give the meaxure my support. 
am respectfully, your ob't servt. 
JUHN C. WRIGHT. 


Reply of Mr. Gibson. 
Scnunectrapy, Oct. 31, 1842. 

Gentlemen—T have received your letter of the 27th instant, 
communicating, at the request of the Mechanics’ Associa- 
tion of the county of Albany, several interrogatories in rela- 
tion to the employment of convicts in the mechanical trades 
ip our state prisons, and requesting a reply from me. 

My altention was attracted to this subject several years 
ago, in connection with the great question of Protection to 
American Labor, against foreign competition, when I could 
not but see that the labor of the state prison convicts was 
made to op rate most injuriously upon the interests of the 
mechanics, and I had hoped that the discussion which this 
subject has recently undergone would have led to a materia} 
change, orat least some reasonable modification, of our pre- 
sent penitentiary system, und | hesitate not to say that I will, 
in any situation in which it may be my duty to act on the 
subject, give my support to any feasible plan which may be 
devised for the employment of convicts, so as to vrevent 
their labor from being brought into competition wit] the in- 
terests of our mechanics, if the same can be done vithout 
defeating the great ends of criminal justice. 

Protection to American labor ought to be the firs, item of 
our political creed. The competition which our mechanics 
meet, both from the state prison monopoly and the pauper 
labor system of Europe, is alike unjust wnd unnecemary. A 
protective tariff, with prudent legislation on the part of the 
state, I doubt not, will be found suffic ent to afford the de. 
sired relief. 

lam respectfully, &., 
ALEXANDER C. GIBSON. 


Reply of Mr. Hand. 
Atpany, Oct. 29, 1842. 

Gentlemen—I had the bonor of recciving your note of yesterday 
containing three questions in relation to the employment of state 
prison convicts, which you @esire that I should answer. I most 
cheerfully comply with your request. 

Ist. Iam decidedly in favor of abolishing the present practice 
of apprenticing state felons to mechanicai trades, or of employing 
them in the manufectore of any article which comes in competi- 
tion with the ekill, industry or enterprise of our mechanics, 

2d, Should the electors of this city and county elect me to fill 
the station for which I am in nomination, I shall feel bound as a 
hamble member, to advocate any reasonable measure that would 
tend to relieve my fellow mechanics of the state trom the great 
evils which now exist in the prisons, and against which they have 
80 repeatedly remonstrated in vain. 

3d. The position to employ convicts in the ore beds of our 
northern coum would, if carried into practice, undoubtedly 
satisfy the mechanic interest; and the plan appeurs to me to be 
liable to less objections than any other which has yet been sug- 
gested. 

Yours with great respect, 
BRADFORD W. HAND. 


Reply of Mr. Hall. 
Axsary, Nor. 1, 1892. 

Gentlemen—I have thix morning been honored by the receipt of 
your communication of tbe 26th ult., putting several! interrogato- 
ries to me respecting convict labor in our state prisons. 

Since my attention was called to this interesting subject, in 1832, 

my opinions thereon have been fixed, unwavering and openly 
avowed. y have I sympathised with the mechanic, not only 
in the ruinous loxses, which in many instances have resulted from 
the competition of state prison labor, bu; still more in the wound 
inflicted on his honest pride of character, in finding the business 
to which he hed been cducated, and to which be had devoted bis 
life, in danger of becoming degraded by the mtroduction of dis- 
charged convicts. 1 have always entertained the opinivn not only 
that the long continued complaints of the mechanics were founded 
on real grievances, but that these grievances were susceptible of 
complete redress without injury to the true interests of the state, 
and without interfering with the great ohject of criminal punish- 
ment, 
Entertaining these views, I have no hesitation in saying that I 
am o to the employment of the tate convicts in any mao- 
ner which can interfere with any of the arts or trades or manufac- 
tures which have been introduced into the country; and I am 
equally ready to give my voice end vote, if elected, in favor of 
such new system or such modification of the old, as will in my 
jJndgment have the effect to remove the evils complained of. 

Any feasible plan for employing the convicts in mining will 
have my — and support. 

ith great respect, | have the honor to be, 
entlemen, your obd’t servant, 
WILLIS HALL. 


Reply of Mr. Slingerland. 
Berucenem, Oct. 31, 1842. 

Gentlemen—I have just received your note of the 27th inst., in 
which you present three important questions before me, relative 
to the employment of our state prison convicts, and desire me te 
give you an answer, to which I most cheerfully reply. 

ist. I am in favor of abandoning the present practice of employ- 
ing our state prison felons in any mechanical branch of business 
which will have a tendency to come in competition with the enter- 
prise, skill and industry of our mechanics. 

2d. 1 am inclined to believe if the convicts in the state prison 
could be employed in the ore beds of our state, or at business 
which would pvt interfere with mecbanical trades, it would be 
much better for all concerned, and would remove whatever of ob- 
lequy and fer? gow attached by it to the calling of mechanics, 

- Asl am before the people as a candidate or the essembly, 

and, should | be elected, 1 have only to say thot if any feasible 
method could be brought forward for the modification or abandoa- 


ment of the 8 of state prison labor, | would lend 
aid to cunnin den oalatienanth —r ad 
Respectiaily, yours, &c., 
JOHN I. SLINGERLAND. 
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THE APPROACHING ELECTION. 





Fellow mechanics a word with you. In a day or 
wo commences aa important election, and one of the 
ist steps to the reforms we ask, and the many we 
reed, will be an active independence in political mat- 
ers. A:l the excitement of appeals to our passions, 
wr prejudices, our interests, pecuniary and personal, 
by candidates, committee men and vigilants to keep 
you up to the party lines; old party associations will 
be brought before you and new on¢s offered in profu- 
sion by the demagogues who clatter and toil to right 
the ills of government by getting themselves elected ' 
or appointed to office. Fellow mechanics spurn ail: 
such. It will be time to trust any party when you: 
see in their acts something for your good. Take. 
their promises with many grains of allowance, and 
implicitly trust none of them. 

In the present contest of the parties is involved the 
most important interests of the country for a long pe- 
riod of years. The repeal or continuance of the pro- 
tective features of the tariff; the distribution of the 
proceeds of the sales of the public lands among the 
states, by them to be used in paying their debts, for 
educating their people, or improving their inter- 
course, &c., or its application to the national treasury 
for purposes of the general government, in lieu of so 
much raised from the revenues from commerce. The 
question of the presidency is very probably involved 
in the election of representatives in congress now to 
be elected; and the vexed and exciting one of the cur 
rency is as open as ever now. These are some of 
the national considerations for your decisions in com- 
mon with the rest of community. 

There is also many matters of state policy involved, 
such as the immediate advancement of the public 
works begun or contemplated, with the consequent 
increase of the indebtedness of the state; perhaps 
also the question of direct taxation to mect the lia. 
bilities of the state; the banking questions are some- 
what involved, although not so prominently; and 
what makes more noise and more anxiety than all 
the rest, and will appeal strongest of all to your feel- 
ings of personal friendship, and for personal favors, 
and which will beget the most lavish promises, is the 
grasp for offices by the ins and outs. 

Now what I would impress upon my fellow me- 
ehanies is this, have no regard for personal favors in 
this matter; it is an insult to the understanding of 
any man to usk him to doa personal favor at the ex- 
pense of his convictions of duty to his country, and 
of course to himself. Voting for a candidate for of- 
fice out of personal friendship merely to oblige him, 
that he may in return vote against every measure you 
arc in favor of, is very much like doing the most fool. 
ish inconsistency conecivable, and yet thousands do it 
at every election, and hence we hear it so often that 
such or such an one can control this or that shop! 
I beg cf you fellow mechanics to consider well the 
interests involved in the election, and vote fur such 
candidates only as you think your interests and the 
interests of the country will be promoted by electing. 
Spurn any personal friendship in the matter. Your 
politics should be as pure, as sacred and as indepen- 
dentas your religion, Consider what policy will best 
protect your interests and vote for the men that will 
sustain them. Go to the primary meetings and in 
sist upon the nomination of honest men, but recol- 
lect that the otherwise preferable man will vote 
against your wishes if elected by the party holding 
principles different fm your own. Let no personal 
prejudices constrain your vote toa political oppo- 
nent for any legislative office, or even for high execu. 
tive trast, but learn to say no in the most emphatic 
manner to every demagoguish appeal for the surren- 
der of your independence in political action. When 
either party respects you as you ought to be respect. 
ed, they will give you @ representation in their coun- 





cils, and ask your selection of such representative, such 

an one as you would select for his talents and fidelity 

to your interests, such as you would have confidence 

in, they will then give you the consideration you have 

a right to and not appeal to you to support the repre- 

sentative of every other class upon professions of 
friendship and devotion to your interest, or if giving 

you a representative from among you select him for 
you for his pliancy to party leaders. Look well to 
the questions involved and commence that indepen- 

dent action which shall hereafter secure to you the 
respect of all parties—be not gulled by the claptraps 
of political papers and orators, but hold in contempt 
all their catch-words, of ‘bone and muscle,” ‘‘roast 
beef and high wages;” such appeals are but poor 
compliments to your intelligence, such as you will 
never see when you are properly respected; but lo be 
so respected you must respect yourselves. 

My friends, let us commence the work at once, then 
let us act for ourselves as well as for others in this 
contest, and vote for those that hold and advocate 
principles the most to our liking, looking to their as- 
surances with a jealous eye, and always with a politi 

cal allowance. ‘The candidates for governor have an- 
swered interrogations put to them by the mechanics, 
and both profess a favorable disposition to the peni- 
tentiary reforms we ask; although those reforms are 
treated of rather generally, and it is fair to presume 
they are made in good faith. To the position as- 
sumed for the prisons by one of these however, pro- 
bably no mechanic will assent, and that is, that the 
system is much better than it was! for as yet it is in 
its worst condition as regards the mechanic interest, 
and will be so until the reforms contemplated by the 
law of Jast session shall be carried into effect. 

Again I say, act independent in your voting and 
judge of the candidates by the principles they are to 
carry out, and let us hereafter merit the respect and 
attention we would claim. ‘ 

AN OLD MECHANIC. 





ALBANY COUNTY ASSOCIATION. 





The following were elected officers of the Al- 
bany County Mechanics’ Association at its last 
meeting, on the 18th Oct. 

Jacon HocnustTrRasser, President. 

ANDREW MENEELY, Ist Vice President. 

J.D. W. Wempce, 2d Vice President. 

Avpison Low, Corresponding Secretary. 

Jas. Van Names, Recording Secretary. 

B.C. True, 7reasurer. 

Rosr. P. B. Suears, Collector. 

}'anagers—Hiram Fanning, Albany; E. C. 
Clark, Cohoes; Alexander Bishop, A. E. Jenks, 
and J. R. Hayes, Albany. 





SYNOPSIS OF NEWS, ETC. 


As Mr. Robert Greenfield, an engineer connected 
with the rail road machine shop, was removing from 
a schooner one of the new locomotives, a portion of 
the machine fell upon his head and killed him instant. 
ly. Mr. G. was an intelligent and industrious me- 
chanie and a respected citizen. He has left a large 
family and a numerous circle of friends to mourn his 
loss. He was aged 35 years.—Detroit Free Press. 

A volcano in the moon is said to be in a state of 
eruption at this time. It is on the eastern side, but 
will not be visible until 10th Nov., within 8 minutes 
of 11 o'clock. 

The Richmond Whig makes mention of a dwarf 
two feet four inches high, weighing twenty-three 
pounds. He is nearly seventeen years old, and is a 
native of Bedford county, Virginia. 

The heaviest lead establishments in Missouri now 
send their lead directly to Europe. The profits are 
better than arc afforded by the New York market, 

The Madeira papers tell of a hail storm recently 
experienced in Spain, during which the hail fell io 
‘arge quantities, and some of the hailstones weighed 








NOTICE. 


The members of the Albany County Mechanics’ 
Association will meet at Leggett’s long room, Beaver 
st., on Tuesday evening, Noy. 15; all the members of 
the association are requested to be present, as busi- 
ness of importance will come before the association. 
JAS. VAN NAMEE, Rec. Sec’y. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Mechanics out of employment may find it a paying 
business to solicit subscribers for this paper in their 
vicinities and among their friends. Applications, post 
paid, directed to this office will meet with attention; 
they should be accompanied by certificates of charac- 
ter ond responsibility. 
The following local agents are authorised to re- 
ceive subscriptions and money for this paper. 

Messrs. Wells & Webb, 42 Ann st. New York. 

G. H. Osborne, bookseller, Poughkeepsie. 

James Hegeman, 274 River street, Troy. 

James Edgerton, West Troy. 

T.S. Hawks, Boffalo. 

Luther Moore, Rochester. 

Morris Hemiup, Geneva. 

William Burton, Cohoes. 

S. Lewis, Honeoye. 

TERMS.—To companies of not less than 20, sent 
to one address, $1 each. ‘ 

To companies of not less than 5, sent to one ad- 
dress, $1.25 each. 

Single subscriptions, $1.50. 

Members of associations, remitting through the 
secretary, are entitled to it for $1. 

All remittances to be post paid or free. 


PAT AGENCY AND MECHANICAL ENGINEER- 

ING, Office on F street, between ith and Sth streets, 
the Patent Office, Washington City, D. C.—The has 
resigned bis situation in the patent office (where he for some timo 
superintended the restoration of patent» destruyed by fire in 1636) 
to devote himself to the prepara: ion ef specifications and draw 
and all matters connected with the obtaining of patents for 
inventions either in this country or Europe. His experience in 
theoretical and practical mechanics, together with an intimate 
knowledge of the progress of the useful arts and at 
home and abrocd, will enable him to judge of the novelty and 
utility of inventions submitted to bis examination; and as patents 
are not granted, under the existing patent laws, when eabincked 
inventions are wanting in novelty, or contravene the 
laws of science, be will be able to furnish sl! the information ne- 
cresary to avoid the expen<e of making é@pplication for patents 
which could not be granted. ‘ 

Having established a foreign correspondenre, he will be able to 
secure patents in Great Britain, Fraoce, and other parts of the 
continent, or furnish information, and prepare all the necessary 
papers for that parpose. 

A mcdel for a machine or apparatus, or specirens for a compo- 
sition of matter, are required by law, before a patent can issue; by 
sending a model or specimens to the subscriber, with a short 
statement of the object cf the invention, the necessary papers and 
drawings will be prepared aud forwarded to the applicant fur exe— 
cution, thereby obviating the ex consequent upon a journey 
to Washington, or delay in issuing the patent. 

Being well acquainted with the patent taws of the United States, 
England and France, and the decisions of the courts in patent 
cases, he tenders bis sei vices where information is required ia re- 
ference to infringements of pateuts, or defence against suits for in- 











fringement, such as compiling and arranging ev &e. 
‘To individuals and companies wishing to procure drawings and 
estimates of machinery, or build for factories, on the 





most modern and improved plans, or avy other matter 
with mechanical engineering, he will furnish information; and 
should it be reqaired, will locate and superintend structures of 
this description. 

Wirhing to be generally useful to mechanics and inventors, he 
will attend to the sale of machiner: gad yopent rights; ito, being. 
a place of resort from all parts of the Union, is perhaps best 
location for such a purpore. 

Papers relating to patents can be sent to the commissioner of 
patents, when voluminous, free of postage, and models sent to the 
collectors of the principal ports, will also come free of expense, 
and the subscriber can be advised thereof by letter, which in all 
cases must be post paid. All applications for information relating 
to patents must be accompanied by nae ot Give dollars; ¢ 

: hoon wits n 


for other t tr il made to 
- 5. JAMES GREEAOUGH 


magnitade. 
Certificate of Hox. H, L. Ectswoxrrn, Commissioner of Patents. 
» sapeatind Parent Orrice, Nov. 20rn, 1842, 
Mr. J. J. Greenough, who has for some years been 
in the patent office, in a highly responsible situat on, under 
of 1836, restoring the records, having w my regret tendered his 
resignation, I take great pleasure in rec bim as a 
tleman worthy of confidence, and as being particularly 
to take churge of any business requiring a knowlcdge of mecha- 
nical science, = ——— eee wpm tee = 
Mr. Greenough is also ac i practice 
office. JENRY L. ELLSWORT 
Rererences.—Hon, 8 Prentiss, of ¥t., U. 8. 
P. Kennedy, of Md., U. S. House of Kep., Hon, John C. 
of N. Y., U. 8. House of Rep. Hon W. Cranch, Chief 
D.C, J W. Wand, Esq., Chief Clerk, Patent 
Keeler, Esq., Examiner, Office, ‘ 
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THE LYRE AND THE SWORD. 
BY J. G. WHITTIER. 
The freeman’s glittering sword be blest,— 

For ever bist the freeman’s lyre, — 
Tat rings upon the tyran’s crest, 

This stirs the heart like living fire : 
When can he wield the shining brand, 
Who battles for his native land; 

That summon heroes to the fray, 

They gather at the feast of swords, 

Like mountain eagles to their pray ! 


mid the vales and swelling hills, 
hat sweetly bloom on Freedom’s land, 
A living, spirit breathes and fills 4 
The freemen’s heat and nearves his hand: 
For the bright soil that gave him birth, 
he home of all he loves on earth,— 
For this, when freedom’s trumpet calls, 
He waves on high his sword of fire,— 
For this, amidst his country’s halls, 
Forever strikes the freeman’s lyre. 


His burning heart he may not lend 
To serve a doting despot's sway,— 
A supplient knee he will not bend, 
Before these things of “ brass and clay ;” 
When wrong and ruin call to war, 
He knows the summons from afar ; 
On high his glittering sword he waves, 
And myriads feel the freeman’s fire, 
While he around their father’s graves, 
Strikes to old strains the freeman’s lyre! 








THE DRUNKEN MOTHER. 


We saw on our way from the Post Office, through 
the Park, yesterday afternoon, a sight to make the 
heart bleed, and the nerves creep witha thrilling 
horror, at the utter hopeless degradation of humanity 
in close contrast with all that should be fair, pare, 
and innocent and holy—a mother and her child. 

The mother was wrapped in an old plumb colored 
eamlet cloak, faded, and fringed with rags, like those 
almost always worn by the Irish women of the low- 
est class, as wellin hot weatheras in cold, and an 
eld brown bonnet, crushed out of all shape agains! 
the base of the granite columns in the vestibule of the 
Hall of Records, against which she had evidently fal- 
len. A portion of her face was visible, covered with 
éarbuncles and other ulcers, and made horrible by 
that indescribable disculoration, between the hue of 
a mummy and a gangrened wound, which nothing 
but whiskey ean produce. ; 

By her side lay a junk bottle, its nose resting ina 
little puddle of liquid fire, which the poor old wretch 
had been unable to convey to her mouth: and her red 
and brawny arms folded up in a fashion we cannot 
describe, rested in an empty basket upon which she 
was partly lying. f 

By this breathing body of death sat a little pale 
faced, flaxen haired boy, resting aganist the column, 
and supporting the head of his mother in his little lap, 
while his thin and attenuated arm, stretched in an at- 
titade of intense affection and sorrow, as far as it 

rould reach, over her bosom, as if to shield her form 
the approach of harm, while his head drooped lan- 
guidly down upon her shoulder, and his watchful blue 
eyes ever and anon closed in the sleep of hunger and 
quiet despair, and then opened strangely, and gazed 
arouad with hurried glance, as if he was reproaching 
mself with having’slumbered upon his watch. 

‘We turned away with a sensation of choking in our 
threat, and the big tear starting to our eye. “My 
God ¥’ was our involuntary exclamation, “ is this thy 
work, foul fiend of intemperane! and can thy wretched 
victims fall so low ?” 

We approached the boy, and slipping a shilling in- 
to his thin hand, bent a moment above him, and in- 
voked the protection of the God of the fartherless up- 
on_his innocent head ; and then as the lightning of his 

Lit stole into our bosom, we hurried from the 
terrible in. which it taught. 
~The above is no fancy sektch—the most imagina. 
tive brain could never have limned a picture so full 
of truthfulness and deep, deep humiliation for the 
degradation of its nature.—N. Y, Aurora. 





A NEW WAY TO GET IN OLD DEBTS. 

ot by copies of writs, for that is expensive; not 
the:new court of requests, for. in that case many 

of she debtor's go to “St, Helena,” nor by kicking o 

fay Bnet danning, nor frowning, nor sauciny, nor 

by any such like old and antiquated methods, is the 





proper way to get in an old debt. For the good of | ae OFFICE pam Aa County of Albany, Sept. Sth, 


society, and out of revenge on lawyers, we shall re- ; 
late here how a certain tailor managed to get an old 

debt from the hands of a slippery customer. This 

said ‘customer owed the tailor an account for 4 long 

time. The tailor shaped all roads to get out of his 

linings, but the fellow was not such a goose as to part 

with it. All hints that he could give were taken no 

notice of; in fact the tailor had given up the account 

for a bad job, and had begun to cabbage on a large 

seale in order to balance his loss. However, one day 

lately, to the no small astonishment of the tailor, his 

old customer came and asked him to make a coat, 

making the tailor promise, at the same time, that he 

would not keep the cloth, and pay himself with it, 

which promise was speedily made. The coat was 
made, and at the appointed time the customer came 
for it. It was tried on, it fitted admirably—the price 

asked, and money paid. The tailor took the coat to 
give ita brushing, and took it up stairs—wrapped a 
coat up ina handkerchief, and gave it to his custo- 
mer. Home trudged the wight, thinking all on his 
way what a figure he would cut in his new coat in 
the morning ; but, alas! for dreams of future bliss, on 
opening his bundle, instead of a new coat, one met 
his view that might have been a cast of Danie! Da- 
vies. The cunning tailor kept the coat and got his 
money. 


JOB DODGE, OR THE STORMY DAY. 


It was a half drizzling, half stormy day in the mid- 
die of November—just such a day as puts nervous 
people in a bad humor with themselves and every 
body else. Jub Dodge was brooding over the fire 
immediately after breakfast. His wife addressed him 
as follows: 

* Mr. Dodge, can’t you mend that front door-latch 
to-day ?” 

* No,” was the answer. 

“ Well, can’t you mend the handle of the water 
pail?” 

“ No.” 

“* Well, can’t you fix a handle to the mop?”’ 

“No.” 

“ Well, can’t you put up some pins for the clothes, 
in your chamber?’’ 

‘ No ”» 


* Well, can’t you fix that north window, so that the 
rain and snow won't drive in?” 

‘No, no, no,” answered the husband sharply. He 
then took his hat, and was on the point of leaving the 
house, when his wife, knowing that he was going to 
the tavern, where he would meet some of his wet-day 
companions, asked him kindly to stop a moment. 
She then got her bonnt and cloak, and said to her 
husband, “‘ You’re going to the tavern: with your 
leave, I will go with you.” The husband stared. 
* Yes,” said the wife, ‘I may as well go as you: if 
you go and waste the day at the tavern, why shall I 
not do the same ?” 

Job felt the reproof. He shut the door; hung up 
his hat; got the hammer and nails; did all his wife 
had requested, and sat down by the fire at night, a 
better and happier man. 





CON NUBIAL. 


‘* My dear did John black them boots?” 

** How should I know—lI haint got any thing to do 
with your boots. It’s washing day.” 

‘* But my love, you needn’t speak so cross.” 

** Speak so cross. I didn’t speak cross.” 

‘* O——yes you did.” 

** T didn’t.” 

**T say you did.” 

** T say I didn’t.” 

‘* By gracious! I wont stand this, It’s too bad to 
be treated in this way, Pll leave youmadam. I'll 
have a separation.” 

‘*O, Mr. Slub—was ever a woman so abused. 
Here I’ve been washing and scrubbing all day long 
as hard as ever I could, and then you come home and 
act so to me—just kos I don’t know nothing about 
yonr boots—O, it is too bad, it is—boo-hoo! boo-hoo!” 

“Hem! Well Nancy I didn’t mean to make you 
cry. Never mind—I reckon John has blacked my 
boots. Is them are sassengers to be fried for sup- 
per ? 

. Ye-e-s—my dear, I got’em for you, particklear- 
y 


‘* Why don’t you wear a hush, ma?’ asked a lit- 
tle boy. ‘‘4 hush! what is that my dear? I never 
heard of such a thing.” ‘“Why yes you have, ma. 
I asked aunt Mary what made her back stick out 
so, and she said—‘hush my dear.’ 
know what a hush is.” 


So you do}. 


-ELECTION NOTICK—A general election is to be 
held in the county of Albany on the Tuesday succeeding the first 
Monday of November next, at which will be choxen the officers 
mentioned im the notices from the Secretary of State, of which the 
following are copies. AMUS ADAMS, Sheriff. 


Socrcten’e ofice” $ Albany, August 21, 1842. 
To the Sheriff of the County of Albany: 

Sir--Notice is hereby given that at the next general election te 
be beld on the ‘Tuesday succeeding the first Monday of November 
next, the following officers are to be elected, to wit: : 

A Governor Lieutenant Governor of this State. 

A Senator for the Third Senatorial District, to supply the va- 
cancy which wil! accrue by the expiration of the term of Alonse 
C. Paige, on the last day of December next. 

Iso, the fullowing county officers, to wit: ‘Three Members of 
Assembly. Yours, respectiully, 
8. YOUNG, Sec’ry of State. 
Srate or New Yor, ? 
Secretary’s Office. Albany, Sept. 7, 1842. 
To the Sheriff of the County of Albany : 

Sir--Notice is herby given that at the next general election to 
be held on the Tuesday succeeding the first Monday of November 
next, a Representative in the 28th Congress of the United States 
is to be elected for the Thirteenth Congressional District, consist. 
ing of the city and county of Albany. 

fours, respectfully, 
8. YOUNG, Sec’ry of State. 





OOK BINDING.—HARVEY H. CORNING, sign of the 
golden ledger, 82 State street, Albuny, carries on the above 
business in all its various branches, viz: Plains, EXTRA ond SUPER 
exTRa—has a first rete RULING MacimNe and other necessary im- 
pl for 3 ing BLANK BOOKS of every descrip. 
tion, on .he most reasunable terms, of the best materials and 
workmansbip. 
N. B. An assortment kept on band. 27. 


LEATHER, O1L, AND FINDING STORE, 
No. 18 Hudson Street. 


J. HOCHSTRASSER, 


Willcontinue the above basiness at his old stand, and having 
madearrangements with manufacturers of Leather and Moarvcce 
in thecities of New-York, Pmitsnrtrms, and A:nany, and 
having in his employ first rate workmen, be is enabled to supply 
his customers with all the articles in his line on the most reasona 
ble terms, at Wholesale or Retail, the foliowing are included in 
his assortment: Oak and Hemlock Harness, Bridle, Collar, Horse, 
Trunk, Valixe and Skirting Leather; Hog Skins, Philadelphia 
Russet Bridle, do. Facing Skins, do. Lining Hides, do. 
Hides, Patent Leather, Coach Ruans, Neats Foot and Liver on 
Currier’s ‘Tools, Oak Sole Leather, Hemlock do., Wax and Grain 
Upper Leather, do. Calf Skins, Keen's Philadelphia do., Seal and 
Kip Skins, its and Wealt Leather, Cordovan, Red, Green, 
White and Yellow Linings, Goat and Sheep Binding Skins, 
White Alum Dressed Linings, Dressed and Undressed Thevenae, 
Colored Goat and Sbeep Skins, English Shoe Thread of all num. 
— a Rubber and Patent Cloth, Apron Skius, Stock Bind. 
ing, &e. 
. -" An assortment of Suor Maxen’s Fixpivos will be kept 

on ha . 

Also, Roller Shins, Engine Hose, Band, Picker, String, an 
Patent Leather, on hand and made to order. Albany, his. 











To Builders and Contractors. 


HE subscriber having purchased Caldwell and Cameror's 

Lock its-tablishment, is now prepared to execute orders on 
their improved plan. in all the variety of Door Locks now used ia 
the best style of building. The utility of these locks wili at orce 
be apparent to any one who may examine them. The principal 
difficulues existing in almost every lock now in ase, and so much 
complained of by builders and hease owners, in almost entirely 
removed. The simple but substantial sopiention of the spring 
greatly lessens friction, and consequently and tendency to 
wear. There is no liability in any of its movements, to get out of 
order, and any namber of them may be applied with perfect ease 
and security to doors of various thickness, withuut the usual 
alterations, trouble and expense, that generally attend the putti 
on of locks, as is best known to the experienced builder. Their 
utility bas been thoroughly tested by experienced men, for the Inst 
two years, with entire satixfaction, and are considered by all who 
have uxed them, equal and in many respects superior to any other 
kind of lock now in the American market. 

All orders addressed to the subscriber, at the Furnace, Fonda- 
street, will receive prompt attention, 

ROB'T L. CUNNINGHAM. 

Schenectady, Nov. 26, 1841. 

Reference may be had to any of the undersigned gentlemen whe 
have given their approving card for publication. 

We, the undersigned builders, have uxed Caldwell and Camer- 
on’s patent door locks, and from their simple construction, chea 
vexs and general utility, do not hesitate tor i them to 
public, as equal to any lock of American manufacture now in use. 

BOARDMAN & VAN VOAST, 
GEORGE McBAIN, 
HENRY MORSE, Builders in AldSany 
JOSEPH HORSFALL, 
JOHN KELLY 
CORNELIUS THOMPSON, 
_ ELIASLYON, Buildersin So —— 

] have during the past year, on @ number of Caldwell and 
Cameron's patent mortice and knob k.ck«, and consider them the 
eariest to puton, and the best working lock I have ever used er 
seen. 37 JOHN RAYSIDE, Albany. 
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A weekly paper, devoted to the interests of Mecha- 
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